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IV. DEATH AS THE END OF PAIN AND MISEKY.

" 0 death, acceptable is thy sentence unto the needy,
and unto him whose strength faileth, that is now in the
last age, and is vexed with all things, and to him that
despaireth and hath lost patience " (Ecclesiasticus, ch. xli.
2) ; ic It is better to die once for all (ctTra?) than to suffer
all our days " (Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct., lines 769, 770).
In connexion with this aspect of, or attitude towards,
death as giving freedom from pain, the comparison of
death to a peaceful sleep ^6 after the fatigue and turmoil
of the day follows naturally. Compare A, Bethel's
beautiful design (1851) of "Death as a Friend/' tolling
the bell of the tower at the peaceful termination of the
aged bell-ringer's life.

" Be the day weary, or be the day long,
At length it ringeth to Evensong."

" Death is rest from labour and misery " (after Cicero) ;
"Were death denied, to live would not be life " (E. Young).
Of course, to believers in a future existence, death may
appear not only as the end of pain, but also as the "crown
of life/' the recompense for pain and trouble bravely
borne (compare Heading XV.).

<c Death gives us more than was in Eden lost,
This king of terrors is the prince of peace."

(Edward Young, The Complaint, 1742.)

46 Yet, as Sir Lyon Playfair (afterwards Lord Playfair) pointed
out, it is merely poetry to call sleep the " twin-brother of death,"
scientifically, sleep is rather the preserver of life and a sign of life
than in any way analogous to death. Vide Sir A. Mitchell, Di earning,
Laughing, and Blushing, 1905, p. 10.
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